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SADLER’S SPEECH. 


TO Mr. SADLER, 
Dna Pamphlet published by Srxvey, in 


Fleet Street, entitied “* The, Speech of 


Micnaet Tuomas Santer, Esq., 
M.P., in the House of Commons, on 
the second reading of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, 17th March, 
1829,” 

. Barn-Eim Farm, 23d March, 1829. 

Mr. Saw ike, | 
[ nave read the above-mentioned 
pamphlet, which has been published in 
your name ; and which, though cried up 
as very fine by all the fools that deal in 
paper and print in London, | find to be 
& heap of as‘contemptible robbish as I 
ever saw stuck into nineteen octavo 
ages of letter press. 1: might show 
sow completely destitute it is of all 
“erary merit, even that of bare gram- 
mar; there being scarcely any two con- 
‘ecutive sentences which do not contain 
instances of bad grammar; and this, too 
“ a deliberate republication, where 
pes plenty of Wo for correction. 
ear, to be sure, that you 
Corrected the press of this edition ; a 


om several circumstances jt must be 


believed that : ; ’ 
_you did; and if you did, I 
Promourice you to be a most catbundiy 
“ehorant man, with regard to the science 
mee mar, at any rate. Besides the 
re grammatical errors, there is a defi- 


cency j ' : 
meaning; there i cemmcihin 


I shall show the falsehood or the fotly, 
or both, of every thing which you have 
said, as far as relates to that measure. 
I shall show that your cause is bad; and 
that, in the eye of any man of sense, you 
have made it worse instead of better. 
You pretend that it is you who are vin- 
dicating the people of England’; it is I 
who am to vindicate the people of Eng- 
land against you. I should not think you 
worthy of this particular attention; but 
we know, and it ought to be recollected 
by the people, that you have come all 
the way from Leeps, for the express 
purpose of teaching us; that you have 
quitted your shop (for awhile at any 
rate), left your pieces of linen and 
packets of gloves at the back of the 
shambles in that town; and come here 

rently at the particular desire of a 
bie person, whose ¢houghts are apt to 
scattered, to collect those thoughts 
together, and to serve them up to us in 
a consecutive and decent sort of way, 
Viewing you in this capacity, therefore, 
your speech is worthy of some atlehtion ; 
and at any rate, itserves me as a very 
good text to expose that system of swag, 
and that Church Government, which you 
have had the folly to eulogize. 

After some very silly verbiage, such 
as might do very well coming from a 
shopman behind the counter, you set out 
by saying, that your feelings upon this 
subject are those of the people in gene-~ 
ral; your words are these : *‘ Bear with 
“me, Sir, in thus expressing my feel- 
“ings; they are those of the vast mass 
‘of the British people ; not a besotted, 
7 Perstty, bigoted people, as “some - 
“ describe their countrymen to be; but 
“of an intelligent, a well-principled, 
“and a reli people; the people of 
“« England; men who, intellectually, 
“are as competent to entertain this 

question as those who attempt to stul- 


ap 
no 
be 





, are far better qualified to decide 
pon it, than those who m 
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principle, and, above all, religicus| pretty general; that there was a no. 
** feeling (loud cheers); and who, more- | merical majority of five or six to one 
* over, are far more removed from bit-| against the measure. Since that time, 
** terness and intolerance in discussing| 1 have made particular inquiries. | 
“it than those who are perpetually ac- | have ascertained the siate of the matter; 


** cusing them of being so actuated.” and I am’ now convinced that it would 
Now, how long is it since you and the; be impossible to induce a majority of 
Duke of Newcastle. and such like peo- the people to join in any application 


pie, discoveréd, that the “ British peo-| against the measure which is now belore 
ple,” who are the people of England, | the Parliament. The petitions are the 
were not besotted and ignorant? But| falsest things eyer presented in this 
that they were, on the contrary, infe/li-| world. I know an instance where a 
gent and well-principled. In the year| milkman’s man set his pails down at the 
1817, this intelligent and well-prin- | door of a room where there was a peii- 
cipled people petitioned the Parliament | tion lying for signatures, and went in 
much more numerously than they have | and putdown ten names of persons, every 
now; but, then, the Duke of Newcas-| one of whom had been dead more than 
mie and his like called them deluded | a twelvemonth! If necessary, proof oi 
and ignorant; and you, as I shall have|oath of this fact, could be produced. 
to observe by-and-by, speak of them in| There can be hardly any such thing as 
the same way ; and you did, I am told, | exaggeration upon this subject. The 
speak of them in the same way, at the| inhabitants, the people who pay the 
time, in your own neighbourhood of! taxes, the industrious, the working part 
Leeds. In the very next page of this,|of the people, have not signed these 
your pamphlet, you say, that the par-| petitions but in very few instances. It 
liamentary reformers were demagogues ; | is not the people of England; it is not 
that they were designing men; that they | that inte/ligent and well-principled pev- 
deluded the people ; that these agitators | ple of which you talk, who have’ made, 
were put down even with blood- shedding.+ or are making, or will make, any oppo- 
And you do not express yourdisapproba-| sition to this measure. In one thing, 
tion of this ; but, on the contrary, express | you have all been monstrously indis- 
your chagrin that the same was not done/creet: you haye set up a cry of the 
with regard to the agitators of Ireland!| Church being in danger! ‘ Ah! will 
So that the people are besotted and| this measure endanger the Church! 
ignorant, or they are intelligent and |The good and sensible people have &s- 
well-principled, just as suits the occa- | claimed, “ Faith, if that be the case, ve 
sion. They were to be punished for | must take care how we oppose it.” Mr. 
their zeal in petitioning in 1817, when,| Bankes took a great deal of pains © 
observe, they were praying for their show that if this measure were carried, 
own rights; and they are to be ap-|the tithes ard Church revenues, p4™ 
plauded in 1829, when they are praying | ticularly in Ireland, would not long ©” 
that rights may be kept from their fel-| tinue to be enjoyed by the clergy. if Mr. 
low-subjects. The truth is, that, in the | Bawxus had passed seven years in pray: 
former case, the people were alone in| ing God to enlighten him, and to enable 
endeavouring to pluck a little matter) him toconvince the people that they oug' 
from the boroughmongers ; and that now | not tooppose this measure, no argument" 
the Minister is at work to pluck a great) strong as this could have been suggested 
deal from those boronghmongers; and \to his mind; and though, ! believe ‘4! 
the boroughmongers are hard at work my writings, and particularly the His- 
to persuade the people, that it will be | Tory oF TaR Prorestant Rerow 
harm to them if any thing be taken | rrov, have done a great deal to remove 
from the boroughmongers. is is the| prejudices against the Catholics a 
true sate of the case: some of the peo- | their religion ; #till the great cause has 
ple have been deceived by the tricks of| been ; the cause of the slowness 
the boroughmongers ; but I am now con- | of the > media: th the malter 
vinced that the far greater part of them | has been acted oa minds that 
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have not. A fortnight or three wéeks 
ago, it appeared that the delusion was/, 
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one feels that the revenues of that great 
stablishment will be wanted for other 
urposes ; and if the Duxe of Newcas- 
te have not heard of this, he must 
have led a very retired life. Therefore, 
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o represent the Catholics as the ene- 
mies of the Church establishment, was 
to give them a good title to the best 
yishes of the people; and, therefore, 
your pamphlet is false; contains a di- 
act talsehoody when you say that the 
people of England, the infe/ligent and 
well-principled people, are opposed to 
this measure. The apparent opposi- 
Btion has been made at the instigation 
of the Charch parsons, and chiefly. by 
the instrumentality of the beggarly and 
hypocritical methedists, who form a sort 
o! dazaroni to the ‘‘ Church as by LAW 
established.” The opposition has been 
apparent, and not real; while, on the 
other hand, the support has been real: 
the petitions in favour of the measure 
have come generally from sensible peo- 
ple; but, at any rate, you are amongst 
the last men in the world that ought to 
appeal to the people; for you despised 
the people, when they demanded their 
















































amongst the opponents of the parlia- 
mentary reformers; you ‘were always 
a volunteer, ready to mount the rostrum 
against them ; you were ready to prove, 
at all times, that they ought not to be at- 
tended to, and that they ought to be 
punished. These things, very fairly 


at present enjoy; they form a very good 
round for yoar being member ‘ for 
Newark; but they form a very poor 
ground for the argument which you 
would now wish to obtain; namely, 
that this measure ought not to be adop- 
ted, hecause the people are opposed to 
it: when the people are against the con- 
ceding of rights by the government, 
they are intelligent and well-principled ; 
but when they ask for their own rights, 
they are besotted and ignorant! Be 
you assured, Mr. Saprer, that all that 
part of the peopie which is of any 
Consequence, see the tricks 
which are played off with a view of de- 
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condition of Ireland: your words are 
these; ‘I proceed to notice what is 
‘made the apology for this feartul in- 
road on the Constitution; namely, the 
‘* condition of Ireland. This, Sir, I 
‘‘ have heard stated again and again as 
“the sole reason for the meditated 
“change; and it has been asked this 
“ night, and. in a tone of triumph, what 
“ether remedy can be proposed! I 
deny, Sir, that the proposition Is a re- 
“ medy; I deny that the reason is sub- 
“stantial. Protestant Ascendancy the 
“source of the disorders of Ireland! 
‘* Why, Sir, any man who knows any 
‘thing of the history of that unhappy 
“ country, and I speak in the bearing 
“ of many who will correct me if I err, 
“€ mast be well aware that ike state of 
‘* things now soug it to 5e remedied, and 
“the turbulence and the misery which 
‘jt oceasiuns, existed in a still greater 
‘* degree, and produced far more la- 
“mentable consequences, before the 
“ Reformation than at present, when 
** consequently there was only one reli- 
“‘ gion in the country. (Hear, hear.) 





own rights. You made a great figure | reign, -in proof of this! 


despise the | fore the Protestant 


‘« Need I go over its history, reign by 
No, the fact 
‘* is too notorious to admit contradiction. 
‘‘ Again, if it should be said that the 
“ causes of discontent are now changed, 
“ ] still deny the assertion; and, in so 
“doing. | appeal to the authority of a 
‘late Right Honourable Secretary for 
*« Ireland, one who, though no longer in 





entitle you to the patronage which you | ** his Majesty’s Government, is friendly 


‘“to the measure now before us; who, 
‘in a speech delivered in this House, 
“ and, afterwards deliberately given to 
“the public, said, immediately after a 
“recent and sanguinary disturbance 
“ there, that ‘ all the commotions which, 
‘for the last siXty years, have tor- 
“mented and desolated Ireland have 
“‘sprung’—from what! fromm Protest- 
“antism! from Protestant ascendancy ? 
“no;—‘ immediately fram local op- 
* pression.’” (Hear.) 

So, then, here we have it asserted, 
that the stale of things now existing in 
Freland, and all the miseries arising out 
of it, existed in 4 itill gPtaiter degree be- 
og 
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Ireland. Yet, when you yourself come|of their property in virtue of the Pro. 
to describe the source of the misery, you testant ascendancy; and then, a thin 
go at once to the Protestant * religion | which you appear never to have had in 
and Protestant ascendancy. Your words) your shop, the most numerous and most 
here, are truly curious; * Sir, the mis-| oppressive of the absentees are the Bi- 
“ chief is, that England conquered Ire-| shops and the Parsons of the Protestant 
“land: the lands of the latter have been; hierarchy! Now, the devil’s i’nt, Mr. 
“given away from time to time to| Sapier, if you will pretend to believe 
‘strangers, on condition that they! that there was this enormous Protestant 
“should reside in the country, and|hierarchy in Ireland before the Re 
‘* plant and support the Protestant re- | formation ! 
“ligion!” Now, Mr. Saprer, I will} In short, it is wasting words to pro- 
bet you the worth of all the linen and| ceed further in showing that your as- 
all the handkerehie!s in your shop, that 'sertion, relative to the causes of the 
you will try your band a long while, be-| troubles and miseries of Ireland, is a 
fore you have stultified yourself more} false assertion: it is manifest that these 
completely than you have done it here | canses arose out of the Protestant Re- 
in this one short sentence, | formation; that the great curse of the 
But, not content with this, you go on | country has been the Protestant ascen- 
to observe, that the remedy for the evils | dancy ; and that the remedy is to put 
of Ireland is to put her people in a bet-| down that ascendancy, adding thereto 
ter state than they are, by introducing | such other measures as may be found 
poor-laws, and by compelling absentees | necessary; though most men who un- 
to give up part of their rents, or to live | derstand. the subject think that that 
upon their estates. Now, Sir, what has | alone would be sufficient; that is to say, 
eae the necessity of poor-laws in if it extended to the full and complete 
reland! That necessity did not exist) repeal of the Protestant hierarchy. 
before the Reformation: it is~ false,| There were very frequently rebellions 
therelore, to say, that the present state | and bloody wars in Ireland, before the 
of things existed before the Reformation; | Reformation; but they were only such 
belore the Reformation neither England | rebellions and such wars as naturally 
nor Ireland stood in need of poor-laws ; ‘arise from time to time in one country 
here then is a source of evil which could | which had been conquered by auother; 
not have existed before the Reforma- | but we only want to know, that there 
tion; but, as if all this were not enough, | were about seven hundred conventical 
we are to have the evil of absenteeship | establishments; that is to say, monas 
corrected. You describe the absentee- | teries, including hospitals and other 
ship in these words. “ While you legis- | great charitable foundations, existing 
** Jate about and against the poor, dare to | freland, before the savage Protestant 
touch the culpable and heartless rich, | paw was laid upon that unhappy Cou! 
“the deserters and enemies of their|}try. We have only to know this, 
“country; andif they are dead to other|and that the country was studded with 
* and worthier motives, compel them by jeg and with parsonage houses, 
‘pecuniary mulcts to repay some .of|and that it had Bishoprics richly ¢”- 
“their duties to that society to which | dowed ; we have only to know these 
** they owe their all;” that is to say, in ithings; and also to know, that that re- 
plain words, cause the lands in Ireland |ligion, which you call cruel and tyra 
to pay poor-rates, and lay absentee taxes | nical, was the religion of the country: 
on Lord Frrzwiitiam, Lord Lanspown, | and that it caused the to be main- 
Lord Mippixtox, Dexs of Deyon- {tained out of the revenues of the Churc®, 
stixe, and innumerable others, who |so that there could. not be in the wh 
own a large part of the lands in Ire- country any person suffering starvation, 
tand, and who hardly ever reside there. | from want of employment, which yo 
This is all very right. a very just pro- acknowledge to be one of the present 





position; but, in the first place, the/ evils of the .. We have also © 
‘ @bsenteeship did not exist ‘befor the poly tons ue caitacxin do kno* 
Reformation:” and in the next piace, | them well, in to be filled with ad- 





these abseuice owners became possessed | miration at the matchless impudence 
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your assertion. That assertion wanted 
only one addition to make it complete: 
it should have ended with stating, that 


by impunity; and that impunity has 
‘arisen from the policy or want of sin- 
_cerity in your opponents. These oppo- 


the Irish lived upon patatoes betore the }nents have thought it right, for: some 


Reformation, just as they do now! | 
That would have made the assertion a | 
little more impudent, but it could not | 


have made it more false. 

Your next effort is, to make it appear 
that the measure, if carried into effect, 
will be destructive of the /iberties of the 
people; that it will put their real liber- 
ties into danger; and that these real 
liberties will be thus placed in danger, 
by removing the ramparts of them; that 
is to say, the Church Establishment ! 
Mr. Sapter, if your shop had been a 
place where radicals were accustomed 
to meet; or where anybody were so 
accustomed, except the mere toad-eaters 
of boroughmongers, you would have 
known that this sentiment of yours could 
excite nothing but contempt. You talk 
about our real liberties being put in 
danger. Do you happen to know any 
real liberties which we have leftus? I 
say, Mr. Sapter, do you happen to 
know of any real liberties now left to 
the people of this country? If you do, 
it would really be a kind act to tell us 
of them. You'saw the people of New- 
ARK exercising what you call real 
liberties, perhaps; you think it real 
liberty, perhaps, to be liable to: be 
banished for life, for expressing any 
thing having a tendency to bring into 
contempt a House of Commons, which, 
you say, no longer attends to the voice 
of the people: these are, 1 suppose, 
amongst the real liberties which are to 
be put in jeopardy. 4 shall, by-and-by, 
have to observe on the sort of liberty 
which we have left; but at present let 
me proceed to the ramparts: * the an- 
cient ramparts:” that is to say, the 
Chureg, ‘the most tolerant, the most 
7 learned, the most efficient religious 
_ establishment that. any country has 

ever yet been blessed with.” It is.a 
pity that you did not add, the most 
humble, thé most charitable, the most 


benevo‘ent, and the most cheap. In the | 


word efficient, zead and devotion are in- 
tuded of course; and now we shall see 
facts of the case. 1 sheuld previously 
; that you and all those on yo 


reason or other, to concur in the praises 
bestowed upon the Church; and théy 
have also thought it necessary to deny, 
that their measure would tend to shake 
the temporalities of that Church. Even 
Joseru Hume has thought it prudent to 
be silent as to these matters, though he 
once proposed to take part of the tem- 
poralities away. Therefore, you can 
boldly extol the Church; and as you 
can easily prove that this measure must 
tend to her overthrow, you prodace 
your argument without any fear of con- 
tradiction ; and there the argument re- 
mains, and goes all over the country, pro- 
ducing in the mind of every man a con- 
viction that the Church will be very de- 
cently stripped at no distant day; and 
by that conviction, giving pleasure in- 
stead of pain to nine-tenths of people of 
sense. Now, if | had had to argue with 
you, I should have admitted at once, and 
without hesitation, that the Church would 
finally and very speedily indeed, re- 





ceive great injury from the success of 


‘this measure ; but f should have been 
prepared to show, as I am now, that 


that injury would be a great benefit to 
the nation at large. In doing this J 
shall have to show that this ‘ rampart” 
of yours is precisely the contrary of what 
you have described it to be. You, and 
those on: your side, have had all the 
triumph in the argument in the two 
Houses of Parliament, because the ad- 
vocates of the measure have contended 
that the measure ‘will not have a ten- 
dency to do injury to the property of 
the Chorch. This being their pretence ; 
their pretended belief, you have had a 
fine opportunity to show that the mea- 
sure will assuredly tend to the over- 
throw of the Church. But, with me, 
and with the people in general, your 
argument has no weight at all: you only 
prove what we admit; and it is because 
we admit it, that we approve of the mea- 
sure. But while we say distinctly that 
we approve of the measure, because 
the measure will tend to take away the 


— ies ‘of the Church, we are 
y to show that we have good grounds 


for our a +t 
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those temporalities which it does possess, | 


and which it possesses to the monstrous 
injury of the nation. 


so brought up; so encouraged; so} 


brought forward now, is very apt not to 
be able to see or to form the least idea, 
of the exfstence of any thing contrary 
to his wishes; and 1 dare say it 18 
hardly possible for you to conceive, that 
any body , except perhaps a few radicals, 
can entertain a wish to see the tempo- 
ralities of the Church taken away. 
Nevertheless, this is a wish entertained 
more generally, I will venture to say, 
than any-wish ever entertained by the 
people of any country relating to any 
public matter, You take occasion in 
the course of your pamphlet to speak of 
Mr. Hunt as being now a yoke-tellow 
in the glorious cause of emancipation, 
with Sir Taomas Lernsrince. Mr. 
Hunr has rapped you on the knuckles 
for this: he has declared that We cares 
nothing about emancipation but as it 
tends to promote liberty generally, and 
to curtail the tem poralities of the Church. 
At the Surrey Meeting the other day, 
Mr. Deummonp said that he had talked 
with several of the friends of emancipa- 


To Mr. SApies. 
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mere something to begin with, while the 
Church was not only to remain untouch- 


A man like you; | ed, but was to keep the sixteen hundred 


thousand pounds, that it had recently got 
out of the taxes, in addition to all its 
military and naval half-pay. Alas! 
* Jonun with the bright sword” himself, if 
he were here now, would not have the 
boldness to make ‘such a_ proposition. 
Every one sees that the affair of the debt 
cannot be settled without resorting to 
the revenues of the Church; and, as 
every one also sees, the present measure 
will naturally pave the way for a legal 
and general application of those reve- 
nues. 

And now, Mr. Sap ter, all that re- 
mains, with regard to this part of the 
subject, is for me to show that to overset 
this Church, legally and without vio- 
lence, but by daw, as it was made; all 
that remains for me to show is, that 
this is just and necessary; and this | 
can best do, perhaps, by proving your 
description of this Church to be false. 
You say, that it is the most tolerant, the 
most dearned, and the most efficient 
Church inthe world. In another place 
you call it the most efficient form of 





i 


tion, who were not Catholics, and yet! Christianity upon earth; in another 
who declared that they were for eman-| place you call it the purest form of 
cipation, because, if that measure were | Christianity; in another you call it the 
carried, it would be followed by a mea-| best guarantee for the performance of 
sure for the seizure of Church property. | private and social duties. Now, let us 
Mr. Devummonp said distinctly, and he see how this is borne out by facts ; and, 
said it very truly, that the direct tendency | first, as to its being the most tolerant 
of the measure was to pull down the|Church. This Church was established 
Church; and what he found fault with! by acts of Parliament first passed in 


was, that the advocates of the Bill did | the reign of Kine Epwarp rae Sixrs, 


not openly avow it, | which acts were repealed after a short 
From all these concurrent circum- 


time, but renewed again under the reign 
stances ; from all the conversations which of Op Bess; who was the real mother 


























we hear every where; from speeches, 
from paragraphs in newspapers, from 
publications of every size and sort, we 
gather that it must be the universal feel- 
ing that these temporalities onght to be 
en away ; and this is puromenty the 
feeling amongst fundholders and every 
body living upon the taxes, who are im- 
patient to see (his copious source applied 
to, for the purpose of rendering the 
funds and other demands upon the Go- 
vernment more permanent and secure, 
The son of “Jou with the bright 
oa ” had indeed the ea and wis- 
om to propose to take thirty cent. 
trom fundbolders and mortgagees, oad asa 





of this Church, though she was a maiden 
(and a pretty one she was) in all other 
respects. This Queen was made head 
of the Church: she had been crowned 
a Catholic: had taken an oath at ber 
coronation, that she was a Catholic; 
and had sworn to maintain the Catholic 
religion. Yet, in a little while alter 


she was crowned, she turned- Protest- 


ant, re-introduced the religion of her 
a Sonate and enforced on 
urch upon her by laws 
most » the ee , the most 
ferocious, that ever were heard of in 4 
vilized When her | 


intesdneed tho Pretentanl 
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onpel his people to submit to it. But 
ow, in the long reign of this queen, his 
sister, not only armies, not only military 
Jaw, not only imprisonings, hangings, 
juarterings, and ripping out of bowels, 
were resorted to, but racks and torments 
of all sorts: and the English people of 
that day were scourged more than the 
Israelites under Renosoam. - Such was 
this lovely Church in its beginning. It 
had taken the tithes and other Church 
revenues to itself: these used to be 
shared with the poor in Catholic times ; 
but when the Protestant parsons came, 
they took it all to themselves and their 
families. They detested the Catholic 
religion and its idolatries, but had not 
the smallest objection to tithes and Easter 
offerings. Nay, theyseemed to like them 
better than the Catholic priests had 
done; for they kept them all to them- 
selves, and Jeft the poor to be maintained 
by taxes, One thing was very curious: 
they reviled the Catholic priests, berause 
they, in the Lord’s Supper, gave the peo- 
ple none of the wine to drink, but drunk 
itall themselves, and gave them only a 
wafer instead of a piece of bread. Upon 
this ground the Protestant parsons accu- 
sed the priests of greediness; but, while 
they gave the people at the communion 
lable a share of the wine and the bread, 
they took toon good care not to give 
them any share of the tithes ; and they 
have so improved upon the thing since 
that time, that they make the people 
pay even for the wine and bread which 
ney themselves eat at the communion 
adie, 

As to the tolerance of this Church ; 
&sto is foleranée, so impudent a thing 
Was never asserted by mortal man. No 
persecution that ever existed in the 
er ~ ever equalled the persecution 

ained in the bloody penal code 
under which the people of Ireland lived 
or ages, and for having committed no 
other crime than that of adhéring to the 
religion of their forefathers. A person’ 
ate , in such sublime 
tien off the ose which claim the atten- 
ty ead patron of Newark, can hard- 
} ys per arc: to have leisure to refer 
“H mute or two to a book like the 
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int, he brought in German troops to | 
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sons will look into that work, paragra 
307, 838, and 389, they will find that 
the Protestant religion was established 
by means such as no tyrant ever thought 
of before. They will find, that there 
was an inquisition the most horrible 
that ever existed; that a commission, 
consisting cf Protestant bishops and 
others, had power extending over the 
whole kingdom, and over all ranks and 
degrees of the people ; that they were 
empowered to have absolute control over 
the opinions of all men, and to punish 
all men, according to their discretion, 
short of death. That they might ob- 
tain evidence against a party by im- 
presonment, by the rack, by torture of 
any sort; that if they suspected any 
one of entertaining opinions contrary 
to the wish of the head of the Church, 
they were empowered to administer an 
oath to him, by which he was bound to 
reveal his thoughts, and to accuse him- 
self, his friend, bis father, his ntother, 
his brother, his sister, his wife or child, 
upon pain of death, 

Now, Mr. Savver, if this be true, 
what a preciously silly man you must 
be, thus to put the character of this 
Church upon its trial! How very lit 
tle must you know about the origin of 
this Church, if you could call it the most 
tolerant Church in the world? and who 
is to believe you upon your bare word, 
when you call the Catholic Church 
“ cruel and tyrannous?” The last being 
a word, I suppose, hatched in the warm 
shop at Leeds. I have said, if. this be 
true; but I ndw say that it is true; [ 
now say that the bloody act is still to be 
found in the statute k, and it was 
under the operations of that act that this 
Church grew up into manhood. Did 
the Catholic Church arise in this sort 
of way? Show, if you can, one single 
spot of this whole globe into which that 
Church was introduced and established 
by violence and by cruelty of any sort. 
It has defended itself by violence to be 
sure; but then it has had violencé to de- 
fend itself against. This Church was 

n in the manner that I have de- 
scribed; and it has constantly adhered 
to practices consonant with its original 
character. And if there be any man 
who has a doubt upon this subject, let 
mation,” yolume the first, paragraph 
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435, where he will find a description 
of the hideously bloody code, which 
existed in Ireland for ages and ages, 
and a part of which exists there, and in 
England also, until thisday. Upon se- 
cond thought, | will insert the passage 
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' here, just as it stands in that work. 


434. IN ENGLAND this code, IL. Stripped 
the peers of their hereditary right to sit in 
Parliamevot; Jl. It stripped geutlemen of 
their right to be chosen Members of the Coth- 
mons’ House; Il. It took from all, tie 
right to vote at elections, and, though Magna 
: Charta says, that no man shall be taxed with- 
out his own consent, it double-tared every man 
who refused to abjure his religion, and thus 
become an apostate; 1V. It shut them out 
from all offices of power and trust, even the 
i" . most insignificant; V. It took from them the 

right of presenting to livings in the Church, 

: though that right was given to Quakers and 
' Jews; V1. It fined them at the rate of 20/. 

} . a month for keeping away from that Church, 
} ie to go to which they deemed apostacy; VII., Jt 
: disabled them from keeping arms in their 
mond houses for their defence, from maintaining 
a suits at law, from being guardians or execu- 

ar | twwrs, from prac'ising iu law or physic, from 
travelling five miles from their houses, and all 

hit these under heavy penalties in case of dis- 
 } obedience; VIII. If a married woman kept 
; away from Church, she forfeited two-thirds of 
her dower, she could not be executrix to ber 
7 ' husband, and might, during her husband's 
‘ ; life-time, be imprisoned, unless ransomed by 
) “4 him at 10/.amonth; IX. Itenabled any four 
t ; justices of the peace, in case a man had been 
convicted of not going to church, to call him 


\ ' before them, td compel him to abjure his re- 

° ie} digion, or, if he refused, to sentence him to 
mal banishment for life (without judge or jury), 
and, if be returned, he was to suffer death; 

. X. It enabled any two justices of the peace to 
- || call before them, without any information, 
. ><: any man that they chose, above sixteen years 
a 4 of age, and if such man refused to abjure the 
; . Catholic religion, and continued in his refusal 
| ¢ for six months, he was rendered incapable of 
possessing land; and any land, the possession 
ie if of which might belong to him, came into the 
_ possession of the next Profestant heir, who 








was not obliged to account for any profits; 
: & XI. It made such man incapable of purchas- 
ing lands, and all contracts made by him, or 
for him) were null and void; XI. It im- 
posed a fine of 10/. a month for employing a 
Catholic schoolmaster in a private family, 
and 2/. a day on the schoolmaster so employ- 
ed; XIII. It imposed 1007: fine for sending a 
child to a Catholic foreign school, and the 
child so sent was disabled from ever inherit- 
ing, purchasing, or enjoying lands, or profits, 
gs debts, legacies, or sums of money ; 

IV. It punished the saying of mass by a 
fine of 120/., aod the hearing of mass with a 


























































not abjure his reli in three days after- 
wards, and also any person who returned 
‘the Cathet faith, or procured another to re, 





fine of 60/.; XV. Any Catholic priest, whe} 
returned from _the seas, and who did | perty 


4 


turn to it, this merciless, this sanguivary coce, 
punished with hanging, ripping out of bowe;, 
and quartering ! 

435. In IRELAND the code was still more 
ferocious, more hideously bloody ; for, iu tue 
first place, all the cruelties of the Euglish 
code had, as the work of a few hours, a few 
strokes of the pen, in one single act, been iv- 
flicted on unhappy Ireland; aud then, IN 
ADDITION, the Irish code contained, 
amongst many other violations of all the laws 
of justice and humanity, the following tweuty 
most savage enactmeuts.—I. A Catholic 
school-master, private or public, or even 
usher to a Protestant, was punished with im- 
prisonment, banishment, and finally as a 
felon.—l1. The Catholic clergy were not al- 
lowed to be in the country, without being re- 
gistered and kept as a sort of prisoners at 
large, and rewards were given (out of the re- 
venue raised in part on the Catholics) for dis. 
covering them, 50/. for an archbishop, or bi- 
shop, 20/. for a priest, and 10/. for a school- 
master or usher.—I1]. Any two justices of tue 
peace might call before them any Catholic, 
order him to declare, on oath, where and when 
he heard mass, who were present, aud the 
name and residence of any priest or school- 
master that he might know of; and, if he re- 
fused to obey this inhuman inquisition, they 
had power to condemn him (without judge or 
jury) to a year’s imprisonment in a felons 
gaol, or to pay 20/.—1V. No Catholic could 
purchase any manors, nor eveu bold under 4 
lease fur more than thirty-one years.—V. Any 
Protestant, if he suspected any one of holding 
property in trust for a Catholic, or of being 
concerned in any sale, lease, mortgage, °' 
other contract, for a Catholic; any Protest: 
ant thus suspecting, might jfile a bill agains! 
the suspected trustee, aud take the estate, oF 
property from him.—VI. Any Protestant see 
ing a Catholic tenant of a farm, the produce 
of which farm exceeded the amount of the 
rent by more than one-third, might dispo 
sess the Catholic, and enter on the lease in 's 
stead.— V1. Any Protestant seeing & pastels 
with a horse worth more than five pour 
might take the horse away from hin ee 
tendering him five pounds.—VI11. 10 order 
prevent the smallest chance of justice tu -_ 
and similar cases, none but Anown Preston’ 
were to be jurymen in the trial of any — 
cases.—IX. Horses of Catholics might | 
seized for the use of the militia ; and, bes ae 
this, Catholics were compelled tu pay " 
towards the militia—X. Merchauts, whos 
ships aud goods might be taken by privatetts 
during a war with a Catholic Prince, an 
be compensated for their losses by 4 lev) 
the goods and lands of Catholics only, thos! 
mind, Catholics were, at the same une, ¥e , 
pressed, and compelled to shed their blood | 
the war @gainst that same Catholic peer 
XI. Property of a Pn a peer 


law were 
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perty was divided, share and share alike,/any one of your pieces of linen; but 


amongst all the Catholic heirs.—XIII. Ifa ; 


Protestant had an estate in Ireland, he was | 
forbidden to marry a Catholic, in or out of | 
Ireland.—XIV. All marriages between Pro- 
testants and Catholics, were annulled, though 
mavy children might have proceeded from 
them.—-XV. Every priest, who celebrated a 
marriage between a Catholic and a Protestant, 
or between two Protestants, was condemned to 
be hanged. —XV1. A Catholic father could not 
be guardian to, or have the custody of, his own 
child, if the child, however young, pretended 
to be a Protestant; but the child was taken 
from its own father, and put into the custody 
‘of a Protestant relation.—XVIL. If any child 
of a Catholic became a Protestant, the parent 
was to be instantly summoned, and to be 
made to declare, upon oath, the full value of 
his or her property of ali sorts, and then the 
Chancery was to make such distribution of the 
property as it thought fit.—XVII1. ** Wives 
be obedient unto your own husbands,” says 
the great Apostle. ‘* Wives, be disobedient to 
them,” said this horrid code; for, if the wife 
of a Catholic chose to turn Protestant, it set 
aside the will of the husband, and made her a 
participator in all his possessions, in spite of 
him, however immoral, however bad a wife or 
bad a mother she might have been.—X1X. 
“ Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
‘* days may be long in the land which the Lord, 
“ thy God, giveth thee.” ** Dishonour them,” 
said this savage code; for, if any one of the 
sons of a Catholic father became a Protestant, 
this son was to possess all the father had, and 
the father could not sell, could not mortgage, 
could not leave legacies, or portions, out of 
his estate, hy whatever title he might hold it, 
even though it might have been the fruit of 
his own toil.—XX. Lastly (of this score, hut 
this is Ouly a part), ** the Church, as by law 
established,” was, in her great indulgence, 
pleased not cnly to open her doors, but to 
award (out of the taxes) thirty pounds a-year 
for life to any Catholie priest, who would ab- 
Jure his religion and declare his belief in hers ! 
456. Englishmen, is there a man, a single 
man, bearing that name, whose blood will 
wot chill at this recital ; who, when he reflects 
that these barbarities were inflicted on men, 
because, and only because, they adhered with 
fidelity to the faith of their aud our fathers; 
to the faith of ALFRED, the founder of our na- 
tion; to the faith of the authors of Magna 
Charta, and of all those venerable institutions 
uf which we so justly boast; who, when he 
Priatects, aud when he, being, as lam, a 
| stant of the Church of England, further 
re rm iota these — wet inflicted 
owed purpose of giving au serv- 
ng predominance to that’ Church, will not, 
Pate me, not only feel deep sorrow and shame 
Fos past, but heartily join me in best en- 
Sulferene fen cause Justice to be done to the 
erers forthe timetocome? > 


y - 


. 
‘ be ~t ft 


it will produce a great impression upon 
others, who have never read it betore ; 
and even you will hardly deny that it is 
something like an answer to the chal- 
lenge which you was so wise as to put 
furth, in behalf of the most tolerant 
Church that ever nation was blessed 
with. If you should ever make another 
speech upon this subject, 1 do not think 
you will call it the most ¢olerané Church, 
whatever else you may call it. 

The next quality which you ascribe 
to this Church is, that it is the most 
learned. There have been, and there 
must have been, some few learned men 
in this Church, for the people belonging 
to it have had greater revenues to swal- 
low than one half at least of all the rest 
of the Christian ministers upon the face 
of the earth ; but, comparatively speak- 
ing, the number has been osdoals 
small; and not one, no, not one great | 
man; not one great writer has ever be- 
longed to that Church, for the three hun- 
dred years that it has been in existence ; 
for as to Patey, who is the only man in 
behalf of whom the claim is put forward, 
the claim to the title of great man is very 
questionable ; and his morality, his po- 
litical honesty, was still more question- 
abte. It is the fashion with this Church, 
and always has been, to abuse the 
Jesuits. The Jesurrs profess celibacy, 
and poverty, and zeal in the cause of 
religion. They have no funds, no reve- 
nues, other than what arise from their 
own industry as teachers of youth ; they 
live in the meanest and coarsest man- 
ner as to food and drink and clothes 
and lodging: they have no means of 
bribing reviewers and pamphleteers , 
in short, they have nothing but their 
bare persons and their bare exertions, 
There is a book called the Universat, 
Hisroricat, Crrricat, anp Bistio- 
crapnica, Diersonany. This book’ 
is universally received as authority rela- 
tive to the facts it contains. It contains 
lists of persons of all nations celebrated 
for their published works : that is to say, 
if the works be such, and so celebrated, 
as to be read in most nations of the con- 
ons of each 
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bet you the amount of all the linen in 
your shop, that the lists of this book, 
beginning with the year when old Bess 
began the Church, and ending with the 
last year, contain the names of FOUR 
TIMES as many Jesurrs as they con- 
tain of the names of CLERGYMEN 
of the LAW Churchof England. There, 
Sapver, that is putting you and your 
Church to the test; and when thé hero 
of Easrwett Park shall find a little 
more leisure upon his hands, and shall 
have recovered from the effects of Bat- 
tersea fields (he will hate Battersea cab- 
bage as long as he lives!), he and you 
may sit down together and take the 
Duke of Newcastle along with you, and 
look over these lists; and then, Sapier. 
if you have blush in you, you will blush 
at your folly for having thrown down 
this challenge relative to the great learn- 
ing of your Church; for here is a 
shameful thing to contemplate. The 
Jesuits are a body of Christian minis- 
ters, who have no property, no revenues, 
nothing beyond the fruit of their hard 
labour: they have existed for three 
hundred years, much about as long as 
your Church; and they have done more 
good in the world than any other bod 

of men that ever existed. Literally the 
erumbs shaken from the table cloths of 
this Protestant hierarchy ; the orts flung 
away by this Protestant hierarchy, 
amount to more than is consumed by 
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the Church is continually increasing, 
and that it is equally notorious, that in 
Jreland, there is not above one Protestant 
of the Church of England to every seven 
Catholics ; though ct Protestant par- 
sons receive all the tithes, and make the 
poor people. pay church rates, while 
they leave them to go to their own wor- 
ship on the high roads or into barns, 
where they are unable to build chapels: 
these things are notorious ; and yet you 
have the face deliberately to put into 
print an assertion, that this is the most 
efficient Church that any nation was 
ever blessed with. In England, two- 
thirds of the parishes or thereabouts, 
have non-resident incumbents: in Ire- 
land, there is not above one incumbent, 
resident or non-resident, to every seven 
parishes upon an average; and, through- 
out whole districts, not a single resident 
Protestant parson is to be found, though 
the tithes are every where exacted in 
the most rigorous manner; and yet you 
have the boldness to assert, and to put 
into a pamphlet, that this is the most 
efficient Church that any nation was 
ever blessed with. You must know very 
little about these matters, or you must 
have very liftle respect for the opinion 
of those who read your pamphlet. 
This-is the whole of the subject: it 
all lies in this one_ point relative to the 
temporalities of the Church : the tempo- 
ralities cannot remain if the Bill pass, 


this society of industrious and learned | and therefore itis of the greatest import- 
men ; and, Santer, | again tender you | ance that we make up our minds, as to 


a bet, that ‘this society has produced 


that your Protestant hierarchy has. 
much then for the learning of this Pro- 
testant Church. 

But you say, that it is the most eff- 
cient; by which you mean, one would 
suppose, that it answers most effectually 
the pirposes for which it was maintain- 
ed; thatis to say then, that it makes the 


fen oy good ; keeps them in unity ‘of 
ai 


ith; prevents them from falling into 
heresy and schism; and sets sach an 
excellent ¢xample, that crimes are sel- 
dom beard of in the country! Now, no- 
toriously, all these are just the reverse of 
the truth; that, comparatively speaking, 
few persons in England ever darken a 
church door; that there are to if not 
three meeting-housés to one church; 
that it is noforious, that the dissent from 





| whether the teripora ities ought to re- 
four times the number of learned men) 


main or not. I will, therefore, men- 


So/tion one more. circumstance relative 


to the clergy of this Church and their 
efficiency. In the year 1824, Peet, 
Memarr for Oxrorn, and Secretary of 
State, conveyed to the bishops a sort of 
rescript from the Kine, ordering them 


to call upon their clergy to call upon 


their parishioners to give money for the 
purpose of promoting the religious ed"- 
cation of the people. The Kine in this 
rescript ordered the money that might 
be collected, to be sent to a school 
society; and the bishops in conveying the 
orders to their clergy, directed that when 
they got the money they should remit it to 
one Josnua Warsow in London, who 
was the treasurer to the Society. This 
Josnua Warson used to be a wine and 


spirit merchant, in Mineing-lane, Fen- 








in 
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tch-street; ‘so that Josnvua was to 
e all the money subscribed by the 
ple nation, at the King’s request ; 
he was to lay it out to promote the 
gious education of the peoyle. Now, 
Ler, there are you know two arcu- 
yorps, twenty-four srssors, twenty- 
peans, abouttwo hundred preBeENps ; 

1 God knows how many chancellors 
other officers, besides about sixteen 
seventeen thousand parishes moulded 
eleven thousand livings. There is 

» parish church upon an average in 
ery four square miles; that is to say, 
every piece of ground two miles each 
y; and in Ireland there ought to be 
parish church in every two miles 
half or three miles each way. Now, 
pier, lay by tropes and figures for a 
nute, and answer me a couple of 
estions: first, do you think then an 
erage of two miles or two miles and 
half each way is too much for a par- 
to watch over, especially when he 

s solemnly engaged to take upon him 
care of souls in that district? Se. 
nd, do -you think that if the church 
rsons had been efficient in the “ ex- 
tending and communicating religious 
education,” there would have been 
y need for the Krxo’s rescript, and 
r the dragging the people’s money out 
their pockets to send it up to Josuva 
yarson? Answer me those two ques- 
ns: answer them straightly, and with- 
(shuffle. Alas! it is useless to talk 
y more about it: all thejgyorld know 
ow inefficient this Church is. Most 
entlemen know, and nobody-better than 
he Duke of Wellington, that the Catho- 
¢ Church wants no money to be sent 
> Josava Warson; the Duke knows 
ry well what would have been the 
Pnsequence of putting down the Pro- 
stant hierarchy in Ireland; and it will 
* difficult to make me believe, that this 
hot his ultimate object. 1 think he is 
rong in not avotving it at once; for he 
ay be assured that t people are pre- 


pared for it; and if it had been meh- 


oned at first as a consequence of the 


resent measure; not a petition would 


ve been heard ge it except from 
parsons therhselves, and their imme- 
late dependants. 


Te 1s & mass of property that ought to 
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be otherwise applied. It is at présent 


of no use to the le at large. 

‘You are very hiathy to se sure, in 
pointing out remedies tor the evils existing 
in Ireland. You tell us that you would 
have a moderated system of poor laws ; 





ithat you would diffuse the benefits of 
Christian tuition; that you would em- 
| ploy the starving people; and, finally, 
that you would compel the landlords to 
reside or tax them for their absence. 
You conclude in a very pretty manner: 
‘* Irevanp asks you a fish, and you 
‘give hera serpent; she sues for em- 
‘‘ ployment and bread, and you proffer 
“ her Catholic Emancipation.” Never 
did one of your female customers hear 
a prettier speech, while you were stretch- 
ing out thelinen before her. But,Sap- 
LER, it is easier to talk about Poor Laws 
than it is to introduce them into Ire- 
land ; and if introduced under the Pro- 
testant asceridancy, the administration 
must and would be most villanous, tead- 
ing to incessant quarrels and bloodshed. 
Your “ diffusing the benefits of Chris- 
tian tuition;” and, as you say, “ in 
spite of priestly dominations,” would be 
a delightful way of making harmony to 
exist in a country situated as Ireland 
now is! You mean, doubtless, to join 
the undertakers of the ‘‘ new Reforma- 
tion.” The employing of the starving 
peuple, would be an amusing job for-you 
to sef about. You don’t say, or hint at, 
who is to pay the starving people for 
their employment; and if paid out of 
the taxes, the thing would he delightful 
to behold. Lastly, if you inflicted fines 
upon the rich for not residing, they 
would inflict additional rents upon their 
tenants; and the alien bishops aud 
parsons additional charges for tithes. I 
dare say that you very well understand 
the nature, and all the qualities, and 
degrees of value Piers to Trish 
linen; but, verily, that is all you know 
about Ireland. O no, Mr. Savuer, 
Ireland is not to be tranquillized in this 
way. Itis very true that she is not to 
be tranquillized by the proposed mea- 
sure; neither is sie to be tranquillized 
by any of the means that have 
mentioned. She is not to be tran- 


tis the subject of'| quillized without a putting down of the 
every body, that Protestant i¢rar 


hierarchy ; and if I did not 
think, thatthe Duxe or Wexuincton | 
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had this object in view, I should have 
no hesitation in saying, that the present 
measure would add to rather than di- 
minish the troubles of Ireland. But, 
and now, Saves, I will tell you some- 
thing worth knowing: I will point out 
an effectual way of restoring as much 
tranquillity to |reland, as so volatileand 
thoughtless a people are capable of en- 
joying; and, perhaps, a people is not 
a bit the better for being gloomy and 
phlegmatic. I wiil tell you how to get 
nid of all the embarrassment about want 
of poor laws, and all the rest of it: I 
will tell-you how Ireland is to be made 
a happy and flourishing country, as 
grateful and obedient to England as the 
nature of things will allow men to ex- 
pect; and, at any rate, an efficient 
and valuable part of the Kive’s po- 
mintons; and, what is more, [ will 
show you that you yourself can cause 
the thing to be done if you like. Now 
then,’ prick up your ears. Speak to 


the temporalities remain untouched jp 
the hands of the Protestant hierarchy. 

I have now, I think, done with this 
immaculate Church of ours. I have 
shown, I think, that if you had been to 
be answered by any one prepared to 
speak out, your famous speech would 
have been subject of ridicule on the 
spot. Your safety has arisen, as I be. 
fore observed, from the fear of speakers 
on the other side to acknowledge that 
the measure must lead to the overthrow 
of the Church. I now come to an ob- 
jection which you have to the measure, 
on account of some supposed great 
harm that it will do to us in other 
respects. You say that the people of 
England have committed their dearest 
birthright to their representatives ; and 
that that birthright is the ‘“ Protestant 
Constitution.”” Now, in the first place, 
this same birthright is not, it seems, to 
be enjoyed by us all; for in another 
part of your pamphlet you tell us that 








his grace the Duxe of Newcast te, get 
him to collect his thoughts into one 
focus, and then let him bring in a Bill | 
for repealing the Protestant Church in | 
Ireland, and for restoring that Church, 
together with all its sees, deaneries, rec- 
tories, vicarages, and all the rights and | 
titles belonging to these, and all the 
revenues of every description, apper- 
taining to the Protestant Church ; for 
restoring all these to those from whorn 
they were taken in the reigns of Ep- 
warp the Srxrn, Queen Bess, and 
James the Fiest; and let the same 
Bill bring back the old law with regard’ 
to the distribution of the tithes and the 
application of the other revenues of the 
Charch of Ireland. Let this be done ; 
and, daring as the scheme appears, it is 
far less difficult than any other that can 
be adopted. It would be better also 





for the aristocracy, that “this should be 
done ; for the fundholders would not get 
the estates out of the hands of the 
priests and the poor; but the, fund- 
holders never can be mulct, and the 
Prorestant mrerarcay left untouched. 

Let the Duxe of Newcasrxe do this, | 
and he will be called the restorer of 
peace to Ireland; but unless this be 
done, or something very much like it, | 
there will be no peace in Ireland ; 


can be no peace in Ireland as long as | 









the basis of this Constitution is money, 
or “ pecuniary qualification.” - This is 
the basis of our dearest birthright ; so 
that it is only the creatures like those 


who can vote at Newark, that can have 
‘any birthright at ali. _But, be this as 


it may, what is this Protestant Cons/itu- 
tion? We have never heard of it until 
of late; we have heard of the laws of 
England being our birthright ; but in 
this Protestant Constitution, Catholics 
can have no share at any rate. What are the 
signs and marks of this inestimable thing. 
We used to talk about the Constitution now 
and then: men used some years ago to boast 
about that; but we never heard uf the Pro- 
testant Constitution until now. It is, I sup- 
pose, thatrare thing which has within these few 
years past produced in this country what was 
neverseen in this country before ; and, amongst 
other things far too numerous to mention,a debt 
of a thoysand millions, taxes on beer, malt, 
hops, soap, and candles ; Power-of-[mpriso0- 
ment Bills, sometimes lasting for seven yea's 


together ; laws to transport men for seven 


years, and that too by justices at quarter 


sessions, for being by night in. pursuit of 


wild animals; laws niaking it felony to take 


an apple from a tree; laws to banish us {or 


life, if we 5 caer any thing having even @ 
tendency of bringing our representatives iv' 
contempt; laws shutting men up in their 
houses from sunset to sunrise with {ransports- 
tion for seve years, without trial by jury, '° 
case of absence from the house for the spac 
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of fifteen minutes at one time; yeomanry | 
corps at Manchester, thanked for their con- 
duct on the memorable 16th of August, 1819 ; 
parsous receiving half-pay as naval and mili- 
tary officers, and being in orders and re- 
ceiving tithes at the same time; parsons in 
vreat numbers, most vigorously justices of 
the peace ; Protestant bishops, of whom it is 
not necessary to be more particular at this 
time; tread-mills for the diversion of females 
as wellas males. These things we have the 
happiness to possess, not forgetting grants 
to the parsons out of the taxes, to the amount 
of sixteen hundred thousand pounds, These 
things we have the happiness to possess, be- 
sides a standing army’ of 120,000 men, or 
thereabouts, in time of profound peace, and 
fifteen years after the termination of the last 
war; these things, I say, we have the happi- 
ness to possess. Three other things we are 
promised by three Bills now before the House 
of Commons. The first of which Bills holds 
out a prospect of seeing Protestant freeholders 
disfranchised; another, gives us leave to hope, 
that it will be rendered more difficult for the 
poor to obtain relief; but then, «another pro- 
ject consoles us with the reflection, that young 
persons will in fature be punished for larceny 
by the magistrate only, and without trial by 
jury; while a fourth Bill, now on the tapis, 
promises to fill the world with admiration of 
English liberality and tenderness, by enact- 





ing, thatin future the most wretched part of 


the poor shall have their bodies delivered over 


the Firrn belonged. Sapter,~ you ‘will 
frighten nobody but Methodist fools with 
this‘rubbish. Any man who has read: any 
thing at all of history, and if he has only 
read the very first number of the History of 
the Protestant, Reformation, is quite safe 
against the cry of tee rl lt even those 
who never read at all, if they be naturally 
sevsible people, are not to be frightened by 
this stuff: there is nobody but the half-crazy 
methodists, and the weakest of the women, 
that can be prevailed upon to care one straw 
about this matter, unless, indeed, they have 
knowledge enough upon the subject to wish 


the measure success. If you were to go out. 


into my field here (I wish you would !), and 
say to one of the men at plough, “ my friend, 
‘*do you know that you are going to lose 
‘¢ your dearest birthright ?’’ He would stare 
at you, and, toa certainty, think you half mad. 
If good manners made him stop to hear you, 
he would begin to draw! out ‘* gee,” by the 
time the word birthright got out of your mouth. 
If you proceeded to talk about the Protestant 
Constitution, he would certainly think you 
cracked, or else he would think you one of 
the cockney thieves come to pick bis pocket, 
Haviug heard a great deal about don 
sharpers, getting people’s money away under 
pretence of taking care of their property for 
them, he would think. that you had come to 
him with some such design, and you would 
not mend the matter, even if you had got-plen= 
ty of time to talk to him ; for you must make 


to the surgeons for dissection, in the same | it very clear to his understanding that this 


manuer that those of murderers have hitherto 
been. These things, I suppose, constitute the 
characteristics of a Protestant Constitution. 
I know that not one of them existed in the 
times of the Catholic Constitution; and that, 
for any ene to have supposed the possibility of 
their existence, would have excited horror in 
every hearer, 

Now, Mr, SADLER, if the measure intro- 
duced by the Duke of WettneTon should 
happen to impair this birthright a little ; 
should bappen to knock down the tread-mill, 
reduce the debt, prevent Power-of-Imprison- 
ment Bills, prevent banishment for libel, and 
deprive us for ever of baving rectors and vi- 
= receiving military and naval half-pay ; 
; it should do some of these things, what 
‘arm will it be? At any rate it will not 
plunge us into all those horrors which you 
— to anticipate. -If we should lose the 

rotestant Constitution altogether, it would 
hot actually killus, I hope. You seem to be 
— alarmed, lest the Kin should feel 
th jPPY at not being permitted to he a Ca- 

one too. And you say, that you will pro- 
pose ~ he should be at liberty to change. 
wet ek atisunteenainaeseipeoien, 

m riously adopting the proposition ; 
= itl look back, I perceive, that from every 
hice that we now call eyils, and that exist in 
Pm ee ss the Catholics stand perfectly 

overated; and that for my part, | should 


“ _ at all alarmed either for the safety or 
hour of my country, if I were to learn 


that his Magesty had i t to be 
the Pee to anniGhereis os hie WARD 
‘RST, Epwarp the Tap, and Henry 





Protestant Constitution did him some good 
before he would ever consent to put his hand 
toa piece of paper upon the subject. And, Ff 
repeat, that the main part of the persons you 
have with you are the silly, canting, and con- 
ceited methodists, who know that they are 
the real Jazaroni of the Church, and that they 
will be extinguished along with that body, 

I now come to your grand battery ; nameby, 
the want of right, or rather of competence ma 
the Parliament to pass the measure proposed 
by the Duke of WELLINGTON. So, after 
trying every means in your little power to 
make the Parliament believe it is unwise and 
unjust, and that it ought not to adopt it, you 
tell the collective that they have not the 
power to pass this measure; that is to say, 
that it is unlawful: for them to meddle with 
the matter; and that before any thing of this. 
sort can be legally doue, a convention ought to 
be called, and the peuple consulted and heard: 
upon the subject. This doctrine is sv curious, 
especially as coming from you, who are put. 
into Parliament we all kuow how; and who» 
have always been a loud and clamorous. 
enemy of Parliamentary Reform; this doc- 
trine is so curivus as coming from you, that 
we will have it upon record, in your owm 
words, as they stand iu your own Lm re $ 
ayd then we will see how exceedingly foolish 
these words are :— 

** But the last and most important con- 
** sideration | shall present to this House 
** affects its : to entertain thie 


** question. This. J say, has no 
+3 So praseed in this work of pcan. ee 


‘Ltion (disapprobation from the opposition) 5 
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no right, I say, to proceed without consult- | tiou expressive of his wish, to give full liberty 
* ing the people. In preceding elections the | of conscience to ail his subjects. Those who 
‘* question has, as by common consent, been | had the property which formerly belonged to 
‘kept from their particular consideration, | the Chureh and the poor began instantly to 
« since to have mentioned it would have been | conspire against him ; aud he being: in dan- 
* stigmatized the ‘No Popery’ ery; and, | ger, as he thought, if he remained longer in 
‘* moreover, they coufided, in this particular, | Londou, went with his family overto France; 
in the express declarations of bis Majesty’s and now, SADLER, Comes your convention, 
‘ Government, and determined their choice, | called for the express purpose of making a 
“ therefore, by other grounds of political or} Protestant Constitution. The convention was 
** local preference. The Protestant Constitu- | this: the Lorp Mayor and ALDERMEN of 
‘* tion, vow endangered, was first established London, with a parcel of Commion Council- 
in a convention, called for that special pur- | meu, aud such lords and members of the late 
* pose; and without as full an appeal, and Kino Cyakces’ Parliament as chose to join 
‘without equal formality, the people have | them, went, in February 1688, without any 
*‘ no right to be robbed of it. (Hear, hear, | authority from KING, PARLIAMENT, or Pgo- 
“ hear.) | am fully aware of the legal | PLe, and farming themselves into a “ conven- 
‘* fiction that Parliament is omnipotent, but | tion,” at Westmmster, gave the Crown to 
‘ it is nevertheless a fiction. The Parliament | William (who was a Dutchman) and his wile 
‘* ig neither called to, nor competent to, alter| (who was daughter of James, but who bad 
‘* the original frame-work, if | may so speak, fa brother alive), aud their posterity FOR 
** of the Constitution. Supposing, for instance, | EVER ; made new oaths of allegiance for the 
‘« this House, in conjunction with the other | people to take; enabled the new King to im- 
** bravches of the Legislature, were to enact | prison, at pleasure, all whom be might sus- 
** that our seats should be perpetual, and not | pect ; banished, to ten miles from London, all 
“only for life, but hereditary ; where is the | Papists, - or reputed Papists, and disarmed 
‘‘ man that will assert that we have aright or | them alj over the kingdom; gave the advow- 
** @ power given to us so to legislate? (Hear, sous of Papists to the Universities ; granted 
hear.) Suppose we were to agree to abolish | to their new Majesties excise duties, land 
** the representative system altogether, or take | taxes, and poll taxes for ** the necessary 
** qway Trial by Jury? (Hear, hear, hear.) | defence of the realm:” declared themselves 
* J repeat the question. /Vhere is the man that | to be the two Houses of Parliament, “* 4s 
* daves assert that the power of Parliament |“ legally as if they had been summoned accord- 
** extends thus for? Where are the patriots, ‘“‘ ing to the usual form.” ‘This they called a 
“who are the lawyers, who challenge for us | ‘‘ glorious revolution,’ SADLER; would you 
** this right? ((Loud cheers.) But as to the | advise the calling of a convention-iv the sane 
“ Protestant character of the Constitution, it is | manner, SavLER? Would you have ALDEK- 
** certain that our powers to change this in any | MAN Shawl (as he is a brother of the shop) 
** degree are still more clearly and intention- | and Councilman Steam, and the rest of the 
* ally muted.” fellows who gave the hundred-pound box to 

Never did paragraph exhibit greater igno- | Pegs the other day? Would you have these 
rance than the one which I have here just | fellows called together, and being joined by 
quoted. Ja the first place, what impudence | other stragglers call themselves the two Houses 
itis to call this « counter-revolution. The | of Parliament, and sit in judgment upon the 
revolution was ip the dynasty, not in the laws Kine and his Ministers? One thing | can 
of the land. Catholics were excluded from | tell you, SapLer; that they and all -their 
Parliament before the Revolution of 1688 ; so | abetturs would be hanged, notwithstanding 
that to opew Parliament to them is not to| you seem to think that such ‘a full avd 
counteract that revolution, wherein nothing | ‘* ample, aud FORMAL appeal ought again 
was said, aud nothing was dove for keeping | “‘ to be made to the people.” Lt was very 
them out of Parhamcnut, or out of power, @x- full to be sure ; avery full appeal, SADLEX ; 
cept im as far asrelated to the Aig and his | but, above all things most formal, most regu 
family. Why, then, is this unpurlently called | lar, most strictly constitutional, and in cen- 
& counter-revolution / | formity to the ancient laws and usages of the 


Next comes the beautiful thought of calling | realm ! Now, Sapter, the devil is in you if 


a@ convention before an Act like this can be | you attempt to deny the truth of this my bis- 


passed; aud we are told that this famous | torical description: for I s from the Sta- 
Protestant Constitution (of which we have | tute Book ; a yet, if anal be true, 
above seen pretty nearly eaough) was first | whatan exceedingly ignorant man you wust be. 
established in a convention called for that | The people, Saviex! Why, the people were 
en For what purpuse, Sapcer? For | not at all consulted in what you call the 

tug & Protestant Constivution ! And who | making of the Protestant Constitution ; ad 
called this couvention, Santer? What part! it was observed in the House of Lords only 4 
gf the people, Savirr? The truth is this: | few nights ago, by the Eagt of WicKLOW, 
that in 16r8 Kine James the Seconp, who | that if the will of the people bad been consult- 
was a Catholic himself, aud who did uot raise | ed, not only the Revolution of 1688 would not 
as much in taxes in a whole year, as this | have taken place, but that the present family 
Protestant Gaxerument uow raises in any five| would not have been upon the throne ; 2nd 
days, io any one year: this Kino Jats | that the Protestaat religion would never bave 
wished to put Catholics upou the level with | been established in this kingdom, ‘This wes 
Protestants, a3 to the enjoyment of civil his Lonpsuie's opinion, whether founded if 
Ughts, He wished, aud be issued a declara-! truth or not | cannot say; but, certain it i* 
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that the people never were consulted, never 
were appealed to, with regard to any of these 
matters; and, therefore, | can see no reason 
for appealing to them now, You approve of 
their having been despised when they call- 
ed for reform, you approved of their hav- 
ing heen punished, when they prayed to 
be represented; and that was a subject in 
which they were much more deeply inte- 
rested, than they are tn the present; and it 
was a subject also, with regard to which they 
were fully competent to judge; yet you ap- 
oroye of their having been punished, because 
they merely prayed to be heard upon that 
subject. Ob uo! SADLER, you will not rouse 
the people now; if you must have a conven- 

tion, they will leave you to get it as in 1628. 
But why is this relaxation of the law in 
favour of the Catholics to be regarded as a 
change in the Constitution? You call it, in 
the language of the shop, an alteration in 
* the original frame-work of theConstitution.” 
The frame-work is, I suppose, the permanent 
parts of the loom. But, SapLer, what makes 
this law against the Catholics, this law for 
shutting them out of Parliament and out of 
office, what makes it the frame-work? The 
law never existed in all its exrent, till the 
reigu of CHARLES the SeEconp. It is a iaw 
introduced merely incidentally: it contains 
nothing affecting the people at large; it is a 
mere spiteful, penal, sectarian thrust at a re- 
ligious adversary; and this you call the 
ORIGINAL frame-work of the Constitution ; 
and you call it thus without finding any soul 
to contradict you. When a man finds bimself 
in such company, be may to be sure say what 
he pleases., Upon this notion, however, you 
found the assertion, that the Parliament has 
ho competence to meddle in this matter, any 
more than it has to meddle with the seats in 
the House, and to enact that they should be 
held in perpetuity, not only for life, but right 
hereditary. Why, SADLER, it would be foolish 
to enact that: it would be foolish SADLER ; it 
would be silly ; for, if the seats be, as they 
were declared to. be in the House in 1809, 
saleable as notorious as the sun at noonday, 
to enact any thing about the matter would be 
housense, If a man own a seat; if he can 
put auy body that, he please iuto it; if, upon 
dying, his heir comes into possession with re- 
gard to the seat, what nonsense would it be 
\ pass an Act to make the ownership of the 
‘eat hereditary! Besides, Sapien, if you 
Must talk about these seats, have you for- 
gotten the Septennial Act: have you for- 
pate “ah the Parliameut did pass an Act to 
had wap: Bel ats for seven years, though it 
yeu fecmuie ve sit for ouly three? Have 
But “ee en this, SapLer? Perhaps not. 
would 4 would be very sure, that no one 
answer you in the House upon this part 

of the Subject, 

” Wind up by exclaiming, ** Suppose we 
bi wien Peres to abolish the representative 
«s Jury Pees or to take away Trial by 
should thi ~ moustrous, oh fie, that any one 
enntaahs DK it possible to abolish the repre- 
system of Ord Sarum, GatTron, 


L, stBURY, BLeacuincry, Corre Caste, 


"wy 


: 









» Newauk, and God knows how ! a 


many ripe and delicious places besides ! What 
a shame that we should have lived to see the 
day when there really do appear to be living 
people to propose the abolition of this system, 
at once the envy of surrounding nations and 
the admiration of the world! But it is with 
the subject of 7rial. by Jury, that you close 
your lofty appeal. Trial by Jury! ‘* What 
** man dares assert that the power of Parlia- 
“ mevt extends to the taking away Trial by 
‘« Jury!" Now, SADLER, suppose you to have 
a hundred pieces of linen in your shop, all 
neatly done up, and ticketed as to price ; and 
suppose some fellows of the neighbourhood 
were to come and take them away piece by 
piece, till they left you only about three or 
four out of the hundred; suppose this to be 
known all through the neighbourhood to be 
as notorious as the sun at noonday, what 
would they think of you, if you were to stand 
swaggering at your shop door, with your yard 
in your hand, saying, ‘* Where is the man 
‘* that dares assert that any body has the power 
‘* to take away my linen?’ Some one of your 
sprightly countrymen would come up to you 
and say, ** Why they got it, lad; they dave 
‘* dared to take it away, and thou knowest it, 
“lad.” Is it possible, Santer, that you can 
be so profoundly ignorant as not to know, 
that since the passing of the Septennial Bill, 
Trial by Jury bas been set aside in pecuniary 
as well as in criminal cases, in more than 
ninety instances out of every bundred? I say 
pothing about the Special Juries, which do, 
in fact, set aside Trial by Jury, as Trial by 
Jury was formerly understood; but is it pos- 
sible that you cau he so very ignorant as not 
to know, that Trial by Jury has been set aside 
in the degree 1 have just mentioned ; aud, 
what is to be thought of the man, of the crack 
speech-maker, who bawls out, Where is the 
man who dares assert that the powers of Parlia- 
ment can set aside Trial by Jury, when there 
stands on the Statute Book of that Parliament, 
a law, enabling two justices of the peace anda 
hired barrister, to transport men for seven 
years, without the intervention of either grand 
or petit Jury! Nay, when he sees before the 
House at this very moment; before that very 
House in which he is talking, a Bill, totally 
to set aside the Trial ly Jury in all eases, 
whether of misdemeauor, larceny, or felony, 
if the party accused he under the age of acer- 
tain number of years. A man sees this before 
the House at the same time: he knows that 
the Jury Trial bas heen taken away to a very 
great extent ; he sees a Member stand up, and 

ears him -propose to take it away in more 
than one-ha/f of the criminal cases ; and while 
he knows, hears, and sees all this, he stands 
up, and with the greatest self-complaceucy 
imaginable, asks, ‘‘ Where is the nan whe 
* dares assert that the power of Varliamens 
. gefeney to the taking away the Trial by 

ury ?’ 

Sapieer, none of your mates answered y 
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probable loss of the Protestant Constitution. | 
They have felt the effects of that Protestant | 
Constitution ; they know well what it is, and | 
they will cheerfully leave you and the Duke | 
of Newcastie to weep over the loss of it. 

Iu conclusion, the nation is at this time 
waiting very patiently to see the result of the 
struggle; all the just and sensible part of it 
are pleased that some change is guing to take 
place ; and the general impression is, that this 


is & measure which must immediately tend to | 


the repeal of the hierarchy iu Ireland. For 
my own part, this will by no means satisfy 
me. The abuses in England, though not so 
great as those in Ireland, are still enormous ; 
and, unless these abuses be corrected, of little 
cousequence is it what are the other mea- 
sures. The property called Church property, 
is publie property: it is wanted for purposes 
other than those to which it is now applied; 
and if | did not think that the present mea- 
sure would strongly tend to facilitate a new 
application of this property, I should care little 
about the measure. I like the measure, Sap- 
Ler, for precisely those reasons you urge 
against it; aud I shall have the pleasure to 
see that the measure will be carried in spite of 
all the base and cowardly tricks that have 
been played to prevent its success: its being 
so loudly and clamorously condemned by the 
Doxe of Newcastre and his like, wasastrong | 
argument with sensible men for liking the 
measure: we remembered well who he was, 
and what he was; we remembered all his say- 
ings afd doings with regard to the Queen, 
and with regard to the Reformers; and we 
could uot help believing, that any thing which 
he disliked in so great a degree, must be good 





for us in one way or the other: if such a man 
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cussion. These will be the consequences | 
warraut them, we shall hear no more of that 
insulting language which was so fashionable 
a few weeks ago: men will take out their 
words and look at them now before they put 
them forth. When they think of the horrid 
pistol, held as steadily as if in a vice, ready to 
go on keeping up the fire! Oh Gop, to make 
an apology with the pistol ready pointed! The 
Duke was, all things considered, compelled 
to do what he did. It was beneath him: it 
was improper: it was not becoming either his 
rank or his duty; but yet, such was the pecu- 
liarity of the circumstances, he was compelled 
to do it. “He could not be Minister if he re- 
mained silent under a charge publicly pre- 
ferred by an Ear, such as that charge 
which had been preferred against him: he 
could not go to daw with this Eari; and there- 
fore, he took the only way that was left for 
him to take; and, having taken it, he was.not 
to be made to stop short of a reparation by the 
firing of a pistol iv the air; that was nothivg 
at all: he demanded an apology ; and he was 
going on, to be sure, till he got it, or till he 
rendered the getting of it physically impossible. 
He manifestly staked bis life: covered with 
honours, and riches, and glory, as he is, he 
staked the whole rather than suffer a stain to 
affix‘upon his reputation: and he made the 
man who had imprinted the stain, licé it out 
again with his tongue. This very thing, 
SADLER, (so different by-the-by from any con- 
duct that we have ever seen in boroughmon- 
gers) will do not a little tewards causing the 
present measure to be carried into effect, and 
to enable the Duke to add to it other mea- 
sures, not less necessary to the happiness of 
Ireland than Eugland. In short, every thing 


were to propose something against the Maho- | seems to work together for the upsetting the 


metans, | should begin to suspect that the | 


Mahometans were, somehow or other, friendly | 


to me. 

Adieu, Sapter, but in taking my leave, 
let me congratulate you on the noble achieve- 
ment of the Cock of the Rrunswickers, the 
Eaut of Wincuitsea and Norrincuam! [| 
saw him ot Penenoen Heatn iv high comb 
and feather, and spurs as long as my arm: I|- 
should like to see him now, with his “ regret- 





ful apology,” plainly and advisedly written, | 
aud stuck in bet in the form of a cockade. 
His second, the Eant. of Fatmourtn, (Bos- | 
CAWEN,) took occasion some time ago to say, 
that all who knew him, knew that he was no 
friend of reform. Bankes’ son-in-law need 
not have told us that; but let him if he can 
pick out a reformer, or a couple of reformers, 
that would not have left their carcasses in 
Battersea Fields to be eaten by the crows, ra- 
ther than go thither to make an apology at 
the point of a joaded pistol. The Bruns- 
WICKER Newspapers are silent as the grave 
upon this subject, while the language of the 
papers on the side of the Catholics, contains 
praises, which to use the words of a corres. 
pondent of mine, “are cruelly dam patory"’s 
they commend the Noster Eart for his deli. 
cacy, and express their hope that the conge- 
quences of the unhappy rencontre will be less 
acrimonious language, and less violence of 





every sort, during the remainder of the dis: 


boroughmongers: and their best alfy. This is 
the view I take of the matter, SADLER: | do 
not care a straw about what is called liberty 
of conscience: I want to see the insolent and 
rapacious boroughmongers pulled down. Aud 
{ conclude this article by repeating the very 
words of an Address to the Boroughmonge's, 
written in LoxG Istanp, on the 16th July, 
1817. It is impossible for me to express the 
‘joy which I feel, when | take a forward 
‘‘glauce of the confusion. into which you 
“ will be.plunged. The four corners of the 
‘* earth will exult at your fall; but in all the 
“four corners of thé earth, there will not be 
“found a man to rejoice so heartily as 
“shall. The hungry and the naked, the 
** widow and the fatherless, the captive and 
“the slave, the dying innocent, and the re- 
** putation of the murdered, all aloud to 
‘* heaven for vengeance on you. Your exist- 
‘ence is a curse to mankind, and the day of 
** your destruction will be the day of univer- 
“sal deliverance.” «  . 

Thus, Sapier, i dismiss the Borovci- 
MONGERS for the present, wishing them joy of 
all the services that you may be able tu ret- 
der them, and wishing you to receive a j¥ 
and switable reward for those services. 


Wx. COBBETT. 
"Pastel y Witten Gants Jehpon'esour oe! 


by him, ._ 
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